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(5) Following unemployment, there was a marked decrease in social life outside the family.
Although possible implications of these changes for children's development come readily to mind, we had to wait for almost four decades before they were examined systematically through the analysis of archival data by Elder (1974).
The fifth research study on the effects of father's occupation broke new ground by exploring the influence of the father's job on patterns of child rearing. There may be some scholars who would contend that the scientific study of the impact of work on family functioning began with the investigations of social-class influences on socialization.2 In these investigations, however, the influence of parental occupation is confounded with other variables such as family income and parent's educational level. The first systematic research to focus explicitly on characteristics of the parent's work situation as a factor affecting child-rearing values and practices appears to have been that of Miller and Swanson published in 1958.
These investigators distinguished two main types of work organization: bureaucratic and entrepreneurial. The former, represented by large-scale businesses, is characterized by relatively more secure conditions of work, manifested by such features as regular hours, stabilized wages, unemployment insurance, and retirement funds. The second, exemplified by small-scale, family-owned businesses, involves greater initiative, competitiveness, risk taking, and insecurity regarding the future. Miller and Swanson hypothesized that, under conditions of comparable income and education, mothers whose husbands worked in one setting would report different child-rearing values and practices from mothers whose husbands worked in the other. In line with these expectations, mothers from bureaucratic backgrounds described styles of upbringing that were more permissive, laid greater stress on the development of interpersonal skills, and emphasized the importance of getting along with others. By contrast, wives of husbands working in entrepreneurial settings were more concerned with individual achievement and striving, were not as
2 As a matter of historical interest, the first researcher to consider the relation of family social status to development was Gallon (1874:21-22), who examined the frequency of eminent scientists from families classified into five categories, ranging from "farmers" to "noblemen and private gentlemen." The term "social class" was apparently first applied by Terman (1916), who investigated the correlation between IQ and a measure of the family's social position as judged by the child's classroom teacher. The first study of the
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